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THE SECOND ATTEMPT
After the first abortive attempt at revolution in 1895, Sun and his
small following were regarded in China with a good deal of con-
tempt. "All looked on us as rioters, robbers, who were doing
something unjust," wrote Sun. "We were overwhelmed with curses
and abuse, we were looked on as. poisonous snakes and people
avoided our acquaintance."71
When the Boxers were suppressed, and the Powers had exacted
an enormous indemnity from China, and while the distressed land
was still disorganised with disbanded soldiers roaming and rioting
where they would, Sun, who was now back in Japan, decided to.
strike again. He sent a small contingent, trained under Japanese
supervision, and commanded by his trusty friend, Cheng Shih-liang,
to prepare for operations In China. Another leader, Li Kiang-jo,
was detailed to organise a rising elsewhere. It was felt no time
should be lost for there were still foreign troops of eight different
Powers in China clearing up the Boxers and Sun hoped for sufficient
success to gain for his party the backing of the Powers. He wrote
of preparations going on "very feverishly'*.
It was Sim's intention to assume personal control over what he
called "a disciplined revolutionary army*9, but when he reached
Hongkong he was betrayed *'by some scoundrel** and the Hongkong
authorities would not allow hiit* to land. The Manchu government, ^
nearly three years after the "kidnapping** incident, issued a face-
saving account of what had happened in London and obtained from
the British government a promise that Sun Yat-sen would not be
allowed to return to Hongkong. This ban now applied. In London
the British government saved Sun from the Manchus, in Hongkong
they saved the Manchus from Sun. Thus, early in the campaign,
the leader was stopped on his way to join his forces and the plans
were disorganised.
Sun returned to Japan and then doubled back to Formosa. This
large island was wrested by Japan from China five years earlier under
tfae Treaty of Shimonoseki and its situation made a good jumping-
off place for Sun. The Japanese Governor-General sympathised
with the revolutionists, probably on instructions from Tokyo, and
agreed to give Sun support. On the strength of this Sun extended
his original plan, increasing the number of "politically conscious"
military officers. He realised from the earliest days of his revolu-